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BEWARE OF THE (BERESFORD) BULLDOG—HE BITES! 


The above photograph shows Sir ‘‘Jacky” Fisher, the Admira'ty “boss,” wearing an expression of the deepest and most touching melancholy. This we 
have endeavoured to explain by the introduction into the picture of an old sea dog who has just had his bone taken away. The question now is, “is Sir 
John a dreadnought—or isn’t he?” 
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Lalite Charles 


A PRETTY JUNE BRIDE—MISS GLADYS HADOW 


The charming daughter of Lady Constance Hadow, 
whose marriage to Mr. Charles Seymour will 
take place early in June 


The King at Biarritz. 
IS MAJESTY still contrives to 
have a good deal of mild amuse- 
ment at Biarritz, and the 
weather continues for the most 
pact favourable. His recent visit to Pau is 
still the most-discussed event of the week, 
and there are rumours that his conversation 
with the brothers Wright is likely to be 
productive of far more important results 
than even the most prophetic lereiea corre- 
Spondents of certain newspapers have fore- 
shadowed. Last week the golf tourna- 
ments for the prizes presented by King 
Edward came to a close on the Biarritz 
links. The weather unfortunately was 
wet and very windy. Nevertheless, his 
Majesty was there to distribute the 
awards, which were won by Miss E. Grant 
Suttie in the ladies’ event and Mr. Angus 
V. Hambro in the gentlemen’s. The 
crowds to witness the pre- 
sentation of prizes was 
very great, the whole of 
the English and foreign 
contingent eee Present 


The Queen. 


he Queen, though 
evic lently much better 

in every way, does not yet 
look particularly strong. 
During her period of con- 
valescence her Majesty has 
been often seen in the park, 
where together with her 
sister, the Dowager Empress 
of Russia, she was to be 
found driving most alter- 
noons last week when the 
weather was mild enough. 
At one time it was sug- 
gested that the Queen and 
the Empress Marie should 
spend some time in the Isle 
of Wight, for which pur- 
pose Sir Dighton Probyn 
had already been to Barton 
Manor on a journey of 
inspection. But this visit 
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has now been. definitely abandoned, and 
both the royal ladies arranged to go on to 
Sandringham but changed their minds at 
the last moment. The Dowager Empress 
concludes her visit to England at the end 
of this week, when she Will return to St. 
Petersburg in the Russian imperial train 
which awe ais her at Galen 


Royalty nat the Isle ‘of Wight, 


ut the Isle of Wight will by no means 

be deserted by royalty this summer. 
Only last week the Prince and Princess 
of Wales spent a few days at Barton 
Manor, when they, of course, took the 
opportunity to see their sons at Osborne 
College, and it is almost certain that 
Queen Victoria of Spain will pass some 
time there when she visits her mother 
during the forthcoming simmer. Nor will 
this be all. There is a rumour also that 


the German Empress will pass a few 


weeks there accompanied by her youngest 
daughter, the Princess Cecile, and perhaps 
the Crown Prince and Princess will go on 
there after their visit to the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace during the 
season. 


The Return to Simplicity. 
We foresee the time, not lar distant, 
when we shall take our shopping 
like we take our amusements—seriously ; 
and for the very reason that we shall be 
too highly catered for. The essence of all 
amusement is spontaneous; it is the 
elaboration of it that dulls. So ‘with 
shopping. Formerly it was a certain de- 
light—an adventure almost—to prog inand 
out of shops, examining, hesitating, buying. 
Now all is changed. We are welcomed 
at the door by courtly gentlemen who eye 
us up and down with all the haughty 
indifference of a shopwalker in a large 
emporium. We wander from counter to 
counter suspecting. everyone we jogele 
into to be a detective or a shop assistant 
in disguise. To make us feel less at our 
ease there are writing-rooms and reading- 
rooms, public telephones and restaurants, 
so that to buy a few pins becomes almost 
the event of a lifetime. ‘We foresee the 


A NEW AND UNIQUE SNAPSHOT OF HIS MAJESTY 


Who, accompanied by Sir James Reid, is seen leaving the Hétel du Palais at Biarritz 


for his usual constitutional along the plage 
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The third daughter of Lord De Ramsey, whose 
engagement to Lord Esmé Gordon-Lennox, the 
second son of the Duke of Richmond, is announced 


time when every store worthy of its name 
will also have its private theatre, its rinks 
for roller-skating, palm courts, bridge- 
rooms, and roulette tables. But, indeed, 
we are already surfeiting with luxury. 
The cry of the future will be towards 
simplicity. We are not all of us possessed 
of enough cheek and courage to face any 
sort of obstacle, and to assume the air of 
“buying the shop up” when all we want 
are a few pins or twopennyworth of tape 
is really too fatiguing and too great a 
bore. 


““ Charley” Beresford. 


t was good to read of the enthusiastic 

farewell Lord Charles Beresford received 
from the fleet at Portland last Tuesday. 
When he came ashore at Portsmouth he 
landed amid such popular enthusiasm as is 
rarely the lot of any admiral whose career 
has not fallen generally in 
times of war. But, indeed, 
Lord Charles has always 
represented to the popular 
mind that breezy strength 
and vigorous character 
which has been and will 
ever be the best side of 
British naval tradition. 
“They all love Jack” ex- 
presses more than anything 
else the conimon feeling of 
his countrymen towards 
the retired admiral of the 
Channel Fleet. It is ru- 
moured now that Lord 
Charles will almost imme- 
diately stand for Parlia- 
ment, where his experience 
in naval matters will be 
invaluable. Indeed, it is 
to be hoped that public life 
will occupy Lord Charles’s 
superfluous energies. He 
is typical of British pluck 
and grit, while above all 
he possesses that greatest 
of all gilts in public life— 
personality. 
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The End of the Dublin Season. 
or the Punchestown week there 
will be a great deal of enter- 
taining in and around Dublin. 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen will have 
a large house party staying with 
them at the Viceregal Lodge, and 
Lord and Lady Iveagh will have, 
among others, Lord and Lady 
Waterford and Lady Fingall stay- 
ing with them at Farmleigh. Lady 
Iveagh will also give a large dance 
during the week, and Lady Lyttelton 
is giving a reception followed by a 
ball at the Royal Hospital. A huge 
charity ball is also being got up at 
which probably fancy dress will be 
de rigueur. Racing on Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 28 and 2g, will 
be at Punchestown, on Friday at 
Leopardstown, and at the Phoenix 
Park course on Saturday. 


Two Interesting Dublin Débutantes. 
Lady Aberdeen has been most 

successful in having quite a 
company of pretty, well-bred girls 
at Dublin Castle, and though the 
season has been, it is said, the dullest 
on record there have been several 
interesting débutantes. Among them 
are Miss Mary Vesey, the only child 
of Lady de Vesci and first cousin 
of the present Lord de Vesci, who 
has just been made a _ trepresenta- 
tive peer. Miss Vesey is a pretty, 
vivacious girl, tall like her hand- 
some mother, and knows how to 
dress. Her ball gown of white 
chiffon, which she wore at the state 
dinner party, was voted perfectly 
charming. Another débutante with an 
interesting personality who has just been 
staying at Dublin Castle is Miss Dorothy 
Drew, the favourite grandchild of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, whose adoration of 
her was made a sort of parallel of that 
of Sir Walter Scott for ‘Pet Marjorie.” 
Miss Drew, who is just out, is a very pleas- 
ing personage with great charm and 


THE 


ADMIRAL C. NEVILLE 


‘Who has been appointed vice-admiral commanding 
the third and fourth divisions of the Main Fleet 


Wirt 
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spanned 


MISS MAUDI DARRELL 


The popular actress, whose marriage to Mr. John Bullough, the 
son of the ironmaster millionaire and brother of Sir George 


Bullough, was last week’s dramatic sensation 


sprightliness of manner, who evidently 
regards the social world into which she is 
being ushered as the most delightful of all 
possible worlds, and looks radiant when- 
ever she is seen. Her mother, who ‘is 
chaperoning her, has recently been joined 
by Mr. W. Gladstone of Hawarden, her 
nephew, a young man who apparently 
takes life with terrible seriousness. 


“GENERAL POST” 
ADMIRAL SIR W. H. MAY 


The new Commander-in-Chief of the Main Fleet. 
The “Dreadnought” is his flagship 
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The Dutch Hopes. 


(xe more Holland is on the tip- 

toe of excitement. Politically 
the birth of a heir to the Dutch 
throne would be an event of the 
greatest importance, securing as it 
would a direct line of descent. But 
patriotically also the advent of a 
heir would be an immense blessing 
to the nation. The popularity of 
Queen Wilhelmina isenormous. Her 
consort is also a more general 
favourite with his subjects than he 
was at the time of his marriage with 
the Queen; this is principally due 
to the great personal bravery he 
showed at the terrible wreck of the 
Harwich-Hook of Holland steamer 
a few years ago. Altogether the 
situation in Holland at the present 
time is most important, and every- 
one prays that the hopes which have 
so often been disappointed will at 
last be crowned with that success 
which is so vital to the throne of 
the Netherlands. 


The Forthcoming Welsh Pageant. 
Preparations for the great Welsh 

pageant, which is to take place 
this summer at Cardiff, are already 
in full swing. A good many of the 
Welsh peers have been approached 
with requests that they should take 
part in it and impersonate their 
illustrious ancestors, but so far none 
of them have “risen” except Lord 
Aberdare, who has consented to 
appear in the character of the well- 
known Welsh hero, Ifor Bach, 
unless, as he modestly suggests, 
the Marquis of Bute or the Earl of 
Plymouth should assert their prior claims. 
Lord Bute, however, is not likely to wish 
to disport himself before the citizens of 
Cardiff as the ancient national hero, and 
Lord Plymouth has not evinced any ambi- 
tion to figure either, so it is likely that 
Lord Aberdare will have the field to 
himself. 


Photographs by Gatlichan & Gasquoine 


AT THE ADMIRALTY 


ADMIRAL SIR F. BRIDGEMAN 


The retiring Commander-in-Chief of the Home 
Fleet 
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of this week (issued on Friday, April 2nd) will contain :— 


NEAREST THE SOUTH POLE. 


Described in a Special Supplement. 
THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S GOOD-BYE. 
THE GERMAN “HOCH SEE FLOTTE,” 


Described in two very interesting pages. 


“THE FATHER OF THE RIVER”: 


A Portrait of the veteran Dr. Furnivatt, exclusive to “The Sphere.” 


LORD CURZON’S GIFT OF A LAMP TO THE 
TAJ MAHAL. 


THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN’S MOTORS: 


A Double-page Drawing by Signor Matania. 
IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE. 
“HENRY OF NAVARRE.” 


Ane 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


6d. ABs Gah (Si letlel JeyM ate. 6d. 


“THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows. 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy: to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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al i Manager, Mr. GEoRGE EpWARDEs, 
AEE LT SU RHING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 

i MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE. "~’ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT. 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 
“WINTER IN HOLLAND,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by INDIVIDUAL’ TUITION. Adults and Boys taken in 
Ee residence or as Daily Pupils. Particulars and testimonials from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 


119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
EASTER HOLIDAY TOURS 


Consult the Most Up-to-Date Guide for Travellers, 
THE 1909 EDITION OF THE 


“ QUEEN” NewspareR BOOK OF TRAVEL 


Consisting of over 500 Pages and 17 Maps. 
Contents. 


Practical information on over 1,500 Resorts. 

Reliable Details on Routes and Fares to Resorts: their Climates, Seasons, Amusements, 
Hotels, Foreign Currencies, &c. 

Lists of Chaplaincies, Doctors, Schools for English Pupils, and Golf Centres on the 
Continent. 


Demy I2mo, in limp cloth with rounded edges, price 2/G net. 


HORACE COX, ‘‘QUEEN”’”? NEWSPAPER OFFICE, WINDSOR HOUSE, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and 18, Rue Favart, Paris. 
For HEALTH 


Pi ACR R O GAT Bi se crokcune. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis.. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights.. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. Terms ala 
carte or inclusive. &#~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaBE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


BRDLINGTON.— Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. . Light Luncheons. 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E, J. Hart, Proprietor. 


After- 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


RAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 
beautiful Monte district. 


ARROGATE,.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. RILEY. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel. Motor Garage. 'Grams: “ Grand,” 'Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ““CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘‘ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


FIARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds, Renowned for mineral waters. 


Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 


Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


Near station and pump room. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend Easter at Premier Hotel of Midlands. Best 
centre in England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country. Splendid roads. Garage 
for 60 cars. Telegrams’ Regent.’' 'Phone 109 Leamington. 


[ZEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor, 
MULLIN, CORNWALL.—Polurrian Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 
enery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 
Station; Helston, Apply Manager. 


holes). 

S ABRBOROUGH.—Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘The best of everything.” 

Apply Manaceress, 


CaRBOROUGH —Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
_: Lounge and billiard room, Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


GS C4#BOROUGH —The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"T RURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


Tariff on application to Rettty Meap, Resident 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL INVASION OF ENGLAND—A FRENCH 
WORSE’S GRAND NATIONAL VICTORY. 


THE FRENCHMAN WINS! LUTTEUR III'S FINE FINISH FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL 


For the first time in the history of the Grand National this great steeplechasing event has been won by a French horse, M. James Heanessy's Lutteur III. 
There was a field of thirty-one runners, and above the French horse is seen passing the post with Judas second 


A FEW WELL-KNOWN RACING PERSONALITIES 


The names in the above group, reading from left to right, are: Captain Featherstonhaugh, The Countess of Sefton (on left), Hon. Hugh Fraser, and 
Lady and Lord Arthur Grosvenor, and Mrs. Featherstonhaugh Captain Featherstonhaugh 


AN IRISH OWNER AND HIS WIFE AN INTERESTING GROUP 
Sir Ernest and Lacy Cochrane Sir T. Gallwey (centre of picture) and Lady Gallwey talking totheir jockey, J. T. Rogers 
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The First Race 
Meeting. 
F latracing has 
begun, and ; 
the great racing 
fraternity will 
from now until 
November have 
meetings almost 
every day. It is 
fitting, too, that 
the first of the 
flat-racing season 
should open at 
Lincoln, For 
nearly 300 years 
the great horse 
race on Lincoln 
Heath has been 
among the great 
sporting events of 
the year. As a 
popular meeting 
it never fails to 
attract an enor- 
mous crowd, 
while it comes 
after the long 
“dead” ‘season 
with all the 
attractiveness of a 
novelty. Luckily, 
too, this year the 
weather was 
everything it 
should be. It was 
not exactly sunny, 
but it was warm 
and free from rain. 


The English 
Drama. 
‘The topic of a 
national 
theatre has once more cropped up, this time 
withapparently every likelihood ofultimate 
success. Only £500,000 is required, and 
already an anonymous donor has sub- 
scribed £70,000. The meeting held at the 
Mansion House last week augurs well for 
its future. Formerly it used all to be a 


MR. GEORGE COATS 


Whose daughter married Lord Douro last week. The 

wedding of Mr. George Coats's daughter to the Marquis 

Douro, heir to the Duke of Wellington, took place at 

St. George’s, Hanover Square, and was the social event 
of the past week 


Owm AMMA! 


Sauls 


home and abroad. 


question of some millionaire endowing the 
scheme and thus writing his name in the 
temple of fame for ever; but somehow 
or other even that inducement was not 
sufficient advertisement, and so the matter 
never got any forwarder. Now, how- 
ever, it seems as if we could do without 


‘“FARTHEST SOUTH” 


Whose message announcing that he and his party had 
reached a point not more 
South Pole has been received with enthusiasm both at 
Several 
geographical discoveries were made 
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millionaires, and 
a national theatre 
ray materialise in 
a lew years’ time. 


A Nation’s Glory. 
Lieutenant 

Shackleton is 
the hero of the 
hour. We are all 
so ashamed of our 
poor national per- 
formance in aerial 
navigation that we 
welcome tls ¢x- 
ploration tnumph 
which restores 
our diminishing 
amour propre. The 
tale of his adven- 
tures is wonder- 
fully interesting. 
One can_ hardly 
realise fully the 
extent of those 
hardships which 
the heutenant and 
his | companions 
must have under- 
gone in order to 
arrive at within a 
little over a hun- 
dred miles of their 


goal. The book 
which will be pub- 
lished recording 


these great efforts 
will certainly 
prove the most 
interesting of- the 


Thomson 


SHACKLETON 


than 111 miles from the 


year. In the ac- 
important scientific and count given of 


Shackleton by his 
schoolmaster, Mr. 
Escott, we read that in his youth “he 
was always full of energy but never 
could put his nose to the grindstone— 
a rolling stone gathers no moss—but a 
lively and very pleasant fellow.” Would 
that there were many more such rolling 
stones. 


WELL-KNOWN SOCIETY PEOPLE 


“GO EAST” 


ON BEHALF OF CHARITY 


The above picture, taken at the Inter-branch Physical Competition connected with the Children’s Happy Evenings Association at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, 


shows a number of well-known society people who were present to witness the semi-finals being played. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Front row— 


Fraulein Welke, Mrs. Kimmins, Mrs. Gomme, Mr. Allan Mackinnon, Colonel Brittan, Colonel Owen, Mr. B. J. Angle; in the. second row are—Lady Florence 
Pelham, Miss Stafford, Lady Edmund Talbot, Lady Mary Dawson, Lady May Ward, Mr. W. Pett Ridge (chairinan), Countess of Dartrey, Lady Anne Murray, Lord Murray 
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JETS FOR 


THE NATIONAL 


THE TAILER 


*“GAS BAG” 


Or Candidates for “‘the House’? im the Recent By-elections. 


THE COURTESY OF POLITICAL ENCOUNTERS 


Mr. J. E. Raphael and Sir Hermon-Hodge, the Croydon Liberal and Con- 
servative candidates, have a friendly chat together over their chances 


MR. HEMMERDE, K.C. 


Who is refighting Denbigh on his appointment as Recorder of Liverpool. 

Mr. Hemmerde is responsible for perhaps the best electioneering repartee 

in existence. A persistent heckler at one of his meetings declared as a 

final hit that he would not vote for Mr. Hemmerde if he were the Arch- 

angel Gabriel. ‘Were | the Archangel Gabriel,” Mr. Hemmerde instantly 
responded, ‘‘you would not be on the register ” 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF LABOUR 


Mr. Smith, with his best electioneering smile, raises his hat to a powerful 
supporter in the crowd 


MR.. HEMMERDE’S OPPONENT 


Sir Foster Cunliffe, who is seen above in the schoolroom at Pengear 

addressing his would-be constituents. Sir Foster is known to fame as a 

first-class cricketer of great distinction who represented his ‘varsity and 

played afterwards in county cricket. He succeeded his father in 1905, is a 

batchelor, a fellow of All Souls, and was appointed to the post of Lecturer 
in Military History at his old university, Oxford, a few years ago 
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Monte Carlo. 


HE good old times, from some 
people’s point of view, almost 


seem to have returned; anyway 

there was a species of flash in 
the pan the other night when a youthful 
American, who is barely of age, managed 
to capture some £1,600 of the bank’s 
money in less than an hour. Of course 
this win had to be celebrated at one of 
the night restaurants ; to one of the most 
noted of these the lucky youth and several 
of his friends adjourned and sat down to 
a supper which lasted well into daylight. 
At the banquet some thirty bottles of 
champagne were emptied. ‘The last half- 
dozen were poured into a large ice pail 
and then seven £4 Monaco gold pieces 
were tossed into the brew. The pail was 
then handed to the first violin of the band, 
who was told to pass it on to tlie rest of 
the orchestra as a species of loving cup, 
and this was to be emptied before the 
Montmartre “ Tziganes’’ could remove their 
goldcoins. The seven musicians exhausted 
the contents of the “‘ freezer” at lightning 
speed, but history relateth that their instru- 
ments thereupon became mute. 

Another brand-new story refers to Mr. 
“Solly ” Joel, who is spending a few weeks 
here. At the International Sporting Club 
the other evening, I am told, Mr. Joel had 
an exceptionally long run of the worst 
possible ill luck at baccarat. Having lost 
a sum amounting, it is said, to thousands 
of pounds without one single win the 
millionaire racehorse owner at last made 
a coup, clearing a trifling sum of about 
£8, whereupon ‘an ancient -crone patted 
him on the back and. gushed,“ There ! 
money always attracts 
money.” 

Sir James and Lady 
Mackay with their daugh- 
ter are at the Prince de 
Galles. Sir George and 
Lady Mackenzie have ar- 
rived at thesame hotel. Sir 
Charles Rushworth Watson 
is at the Métropole. 

In pursuance of his new 
policy of catering specially 
for his numerous English 
clients M. Blanc is present- 
ing a number of English 
artistes at the various 
places of amusement con- 
trolled by the Casino. Miss 
Madge Lessing and Mr. 
Huntley Wright, jun., we 
have listened to with en- 
joyment, and now weare to 
hear Miss Norah Drewett, 
that brilliant young pianist 
who is to appear at the 
Louis Ganne concerts at 
the Sporting Club. 

Sir Henry and Lady 
Samuelson entertained 
about a hundred of their 
friends at the Métropole 
the other day. Numbered 
among their guests were 
Lord and Lady Clancarty, 
Lord and Lady  Decies, 
Lady Thomas, the Hon. 
Victor Bethell, Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson and Miss Muriel 
Wilson, Sir Henry and Lady Hill, Sir 
Charles Morrison-Bell, General Sir Henry 
and Lady Tuson, lady Hogg, Lady 
Watts, Lady Wood, and Captain Dighton 
Probyn. A “sit-down” tea was served at 
a multitude of small tables, each charm- 
ingly decorated in a style different from 


THE COUNTESS SZCHENY! 


Playing lawn tennis on the Cannes courts 


the others with a different flower very 
nicely arranged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin and Lord 
and Lady Craven are staying at the 
Hermitage, the hotel which always enjoys 
such an aristocratic clientéle. The restau- 
rant of this superb hostelry is one of the 
sights of the principality. at lunch or 


A ROYAL TENNIS-PLAYER 


The Countess Torby (in centre of group), wife of the Grand Duke Michael, of 


Keele Hall, Staffordshire 


dinner-time, and it forms an ideal setting 
with its columns of rose marble, exquisite 
fresco paintings, and the marvellous 


arrangement of lights and lavish profusion. 


of rare flowers for the pretty faces and 
dainty toilettes of the fairer portion of the 
diners. 


Lee) 
a 
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Riviera s 
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By Philip 


Whiteway. 

Cannes.. 
‘yne Sunday afternoon Lady Cheyles- 
more received some 200 of her 


friends at the Villa St. Briest, and enter- 
tained them with some charming music. 
M. Barjanski, one of the greatest living 
cellists, offered several much-appreciated 
items accompanied at the piano by Lady 
Egerton, one of the best performers in 
society, and Mdlle. Peterol, our prima 
donna, delighted the large audience with 
her beautiful lyric soprano yoice. Among 
the guests were noticed the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the Hereditary 
Prince and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, 
Miss Toupie Lowther, Count and Countess 
Grote, Lord Cecil Manners, Mrs. Rosslyn 
Wemyss, Princess Anna Soltykoff, Princess 
John Ghika, Mrs. C. J. Singer, Mrs. von 
André, Mrs. van Buren, and Countess 
Lazlo Szchenyi (Miss Gladys Vanderbilt). 

Cannes Regatta has been in full swing, 
and several boats belonging to well- 
known English owners have carried off 
prizes. Mr. Almeric Paget's Gracie again 
beat Caprice for the 5oof. prize, and the 
Sorais, with the Duchess of Westminster 
aboard, captured the first prize in the race 
for yachts of from two to five tons. The 
Duke of Westminster has taken up golf, 
and is under Calloway the Cannes profes- 
sional’s tutelage; the latter is of opinion 
that his ducal pupil will go far in the 
game. : 

The first annual ball of the new 
English Croquet and Tennis Club was 
brilliant. It was danced in the upper 
ballroom of the municipal casino. There 
was great spirit, too, in the dancing, and 
all pronounced the event a notable success. 
Supper was served in the grand restaurant 

i of the casino. Among 
those present I noticed 
Lady Cheylesmore, Lady 
Decies, Lady Brougham 
and Vaux, Prince de Croy, 
Prince Cantacuzene, Mr. 
Letts (administrator of the 
club) and Mrs. Letts, Miss 
Darnell Davis, Miss Saul, 
Mr. W. A. Stewart (a well- 
known Foreign Office 
man), Colonel Gore, Cap- 
tain Greg, Captain Jervis, 
Sir Edward Stern, Mr. 
Stansfield, Prince “Bibesco, 
and some. 150 others. 


‘Nice. : 
[he matinée at the Im- 
perial in aid of the 
Oueen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital here proved to be 
the most successful English 
féte of the season owing 
to the untiring efforts of 
Lady Samuelson, a great 
many well-known English 
‘people coming from all 
parts of the Riviera. Quite 
a number of artistes gave 
their services and an ex- 
cellent programme was 
arranged, which included 
some amusing duologues 
between Mr. Charles Hart- 
ley and Miss Ethel Gordon 
Paul. Among those present 
were Princess Alexandra of 
Hohenlohe, Sir Henry and Lady Samuel- 
son, the British consul and Mrs. and Miss 
Macmillan, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. William- 
son, the. [lon. Fitzroy Stewart, Lady 
Jephson, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Miss. Muriel 
Wilson, Mrs. Cornwallis- West, Lady 
Decies, and Mr. and Miss Keppel. 
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“THAT JEWELL’D MASS OF MILLINERY.” 


—Tennyson 


Bourne & Shepherd 


THE MAHARANEE OF BURDWAN 


No portrait has hitherto been published of the maharanee. who is the wife of one of India’s royal potentates, and whose jewels are unsurpassed even in 
that land of gorgeous gems 
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TELE AT e Es 


THE FUN OF 


S I have had to see Strife at the 
Haymarket in close proximity to 

The Noble Spaniard, with which 

Mr. Hawtrey has started in 
management again at the Royalty, I 
cannot help thinking of the curious cir- 
cumstances which have made the paths of 
Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. Somerset 
Maugham diverge so greatly. Both men 
are about the same age and both started 
out on their work as dramatists with grim 
intent among the poignant realities of the 
life we know. Mr. Maugham, however, 
has turned aside on a bypath, leaving 
Mr. Galsworthy in full possession of the 
road of high intent. The deciding 
factor in the case was the fact that Mr. 
Maugham opened under the patronage of 
capital and Mr. Galsworthy of labour; 
that is to say, the author of A Man of 
Honour was launched by the “‘ commercial”’ 
theatre, Miss Muriel Wylford putting up 
the play at the late Avenue, while The 
Silver Box fell to the sympathetic mercies 
of the Barker-Vedrenne management at 

the Court. 


ets sesrimnerial meats could see little 
harm in A°Man of Honour. Its 
pubis was out for a hearty laugh and 
was not a bit interested in an ethical pro- 
blem. The Court Theatre, on the other 
hand, had shepherded the*intellectual part 
of the playgoing public into Sloane 
Square, with the result that while the profes- 
sional critics praised both plays the Court 
public was specially suited to appreciate 
Mr. Galsworthy’s talent, and I am told 
that Miss Horniman has found that Man- 
chester has paid in good gold for The 
Silver Box. 
% oo] ie 
H:2¢ Mr. Maugham been taken up at 
the Court I have little doubt that 
his comic talent would have been un- 
prospected ; but, determined as he was to 
get a hearing, he turned to the lighter side 
of life and produced the extraordinary 
series of successes associated with his 
name—Lady Frederick, Mrs. Dot, Jack 
Straw, and Penelope—almost to the point 
that the public will not have him serious, 
for The Explorer, which was a return to 
his earlier manner, had no great luck at 
the Lyric. In The Noble Spaniard, with 
which he has started off Mr. Hawtrey at 
the Royalty, he has come narrowly near 
playing with his public, for the farce, 
adapted from the French, is to say the 
least of it very OMEN 


The Noble Gratien is the Duke of 

Hermanos, and I do not know how 
many other titles, for although he is con- 
stantly repeating his.“ style” it is so long 
that you can hardly remember it. He is 
a tall black-avised man with small side 
chop whiskers like the gentlemen you see 
in Carmen. I do not know whether 
Spaniards, noble or the reverse, still wear 
these whiskers except in the bull ring, for 
the date of the farce is 1850 and the scene 
of it is Boulogne. Thither Mr. Justice 
Proudfoot had gone with his household on 
a little summer holiday, for he felt that 
the beach was not compatible with the 
bench if indulged in at Margate or Broad- 


stairs. He was accompanied by his wife, 
Matilda, who had a loving heart and a 


long tongue and ample skirts. He also 
brought with him Mrs. Nairne,a charming 
young widow, her sister, Lucy, and the 
latter’s fiancé, Captain Chalford, a tall 
young man in a heayily-frogged frock 
coat and curled hair. The group is 
completed by their friends, Count de 


Moret and his wile, and by a very English 
maid servant, Mary Jane, who believes 
that all foreign gentlemen have a “ way 
wid them.” 


‘The Spaniard, wlio is also holidaying in 

the town, soon casts the glad eye on 
the widow. He would have made up to 
her, but the little lady with a sense of 
tantalising comedy keeps him at bay 
until driven by desperation he boldly calls 
on her and proposes on the spot. She 
likes his torrid way, so different from the 
severely proper courting of her sister by 
the gallant captain, but being intent on 
giving 1909 a laugh she dangles the don 
by referring to her husband. ‘That fires 


Campbell.Gray 
THE DIVINE AMYLLA 


The charming and clever dancer who is now 
appearing at the London Pavilion 


the Spaniard literally and metaphorically, 
for he resolves to shoot her ‘spouse.’ 
But when he in the first place takes the 
judge to be Mr. Nairne and proceeds to 
incite that elderly stick to a duel he finds 
out his mistake and casts his eyes on the 
prim captain and challenges him to fight 
on the sands, 


Eo % % 


hen that bubble is burst he fixes his 
jealous eye on Count de Moret. 

But the trouble does not stop there, for 
the judge thinks that the duke is in love 
with Lady Proudfoot. The captain is 
convinced that the bouquet sent to Mrs. 
Nairne was intended for Lucy, and the 


count is inveigled into the belief that 
Mrs, Nairne is in love with him. And so 


the imbroglio thickens until murder and 
sudden death seem highly imminent. In 
the nick of time the duke’s difficulties are 
solved and he marches off with his widow 
to his castle in Spain. 
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THE FASHION PLATE. 


nough has-been said to show that the 
part of the Spaniard is one admirably 
suited for Mr. Hawtrey’s curious talent 
although he never looks plausible in cos- 
tume. Yet costume is the main reason 
for the existence of this farce. Without 
the crinolines and Paisley shawls, and 
ringlets and all the other paraphernalia of 
the early-Victorian age, the entertainment 
would be a poor one. Not a little of our 
satisfaction in it arises, I fancy, from our 
sense of superiority in having abandoned 
horsehair sofas, grotesque wall-papers, and 
that general sense of ridiculousness in life 
and art which we associate with 1850. 
Miss Fanny Brough as Lady Proudfout 
underlines that sense with useful exag- 
geration, and she is helped by Mr. Lyalk 
Swete as the judge and by Miss Kate 
Cutler as the sparkling little widow. But 
the humour is largely the fun attaching to 
a fashion plate which has gone out of 
date. 
iI wonder oe aay “Wictona wien always 
seems out of date in contradistinction 
to being old-fashioned like The School 
for Scandal. Will it never emerge into 
the serener atmosphere of eighteenth- 
century comedy? As it is its impulses 
rarely seem human, and yet the people of 
1850 must have been very much like our- 
selves after all. 


ie it Bo 


Unt the production of Sheridan’s little 

masterpiece at His Majesty’s on 
Wednesday there will. be rather a lull: 
Mr. Tree has got together a strong cast, 
but Lady Teazle will prove a teazer for 
Miss Lohr, clever as she is. Her capital 
speech at the O.P. Club dinner the other 
evening showed that she is fully conscious 
of the big job she has got in hand. 


% tt, 


should have thought that Miss Ethe) 
Irving, who was a fellow guest of 
Miss Léhr at the O.P. Club, would have 
been the ideal Lady Teazle. We have 
seen what she can do in The Way of the 
World, for her Mrs. Millamant at once 
marked her out as a comédienne of distinc- 
tion. Quite recently she has increased 
that impression by her Kate Hardcastle in 
She Stoops to Conquer at the Haymarket. 


sd Bd 


[t is Curious that the provinces are far 

more devoted to old English comedy 
than London is. Mr. Edward Compton 
must have made a little fortune out of The 
School for Scandal, though he has scored 
another by his own Charles Surface and 
such an excellent Sir Peter Teazle as Mr. 
Lewis Ball eave us for many years. 


i 


cutie I wonder whether Mr. Gals- 

worthy after all may not have the 
same kind of luck with Strife which Mr. 
Maugham had with Lady Frederick. The 
popularity of that delightful comedy out- 
lived the tenancy of theatre after theatre, 
and now Strife, which was put on at a 
matinée at the Duke of York’s and was 
transferred for a week to the Haymarket, 
opened a third campaign on Monday at 
the Adelphi. How different it is from the 
melodramatic struggles of the worker 
which made the Adelphi a mint of money 
for years. It even differs from The Head 
of the Fiym, which is running next door 
at the Vaudeville, for the Dane uses the 
subject of a strike rather episodically. In 
any case I can assure you that Strife will 


'» thrill you, for it is strongly written and 
+. beautifully played. 
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A SUNFLOWER IN FOGLAND. 


Lallie Char 
MDLLE. WANDA LOTTERS, A FAMOUS ITALIAN BEAUTY ace 


Mdile. Lotters, who is an Italian actress, recently won an important beauty contest in Milan. Fresh from her triumphs Mdlle. Lotters is now appearing 
at Daly's Theatre in the ever-green ‘‘Merry Widow,” under Mr. George Edwardes’'s able management 
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OUR SILENT 


Another Housemaid Classic. 

AUL and Cynthia were quietly en- 
joying some stolen kisses amid 
the leafy solitudes of Kensington 
Gardens. In “appearance they 

seemed a cut above the habitual “ park- 
benchers,’ but their embraces had all 
that delectable ardour which sells so 
well when their history is brought out 
in a popular edition at 31s. However, 
to prevent any disappointment among 
those persons who found “ Rubina” and 
“ Amazement” such very © entertaining 
reading, let me hasten to add that in this 
particular instance neither of the charac- 
ters were married—though they both 
wanted to be. In the interim, however, 
they both found that much could be done 
in the salubrious solitude of the parks ; 
but when in the middle of one of their 
most. lingering embraces Mr. Evan Evans, 
a great London banker, unexpectedly 
comes. upon them the young lady sud- 
denly feels her lover spring from her with 
these portentous words, “ My holy aunt! 
Here comes vour father.’ Thus begins 
Mr. James [lyth’s latest effusion, “The 
Member for Easterby ”’ (John Long). 


The Flight of the Ineligible. 
NJ ow Mr. Evan Evans is a very influen- 
tial personage, so of course he does 
not want his “‘ only and beloved ” daughter 
to throw herself away upon. “a damned 
managing clerk.’. “You won't do for my 
gal, y’ know,” he storms with an extra- 
ordinary lack of grammar even for a 
London banker. ‘‘ You won't do for my 
val,” which after all was an easily under- 
stood idea seeing that ‘the. Honourable 
Alured FitzHenry, only one remove from 
the earldom of St., Olans and an. estate 
worth £50,000 a year,’ is apparently 
desirous of relieving the outraged father 
of his only offspring. But the “damned 
managing clerk” is full of, those 
mock heroics so beloved. in the 
servants’ hall, and when he hears 
that his inestimable services as.a 
son-in-law will never be required 
he cries wildly, “In some way or 
other, | don’t know how yet, I will 
win your consent and your admis- 
sion that I am a proper husband 
for your daughter. I shall , never 
give her up, never,’ whereupon he 
madly rushes back to .Somerset 
House, from where — for some 
mysterious reason—he had suddenly 
been let loose in the middle of the 
afternoon. 
ho a ca 
The Portrait of a London Banker. 
ow Mr. Evan Evans, the. out- 
raged father, is a very “ proud 
man.’ . He_ has .also: a_ sardonic 
laugh and has married into. the 
aristocracy ; and besides all these 
qualifications for a melodramatic 
parent he possesses one of. the most 
extraordinary noses which we have 
ever read about in fiction or out 
of it. To begin with, this uncanny 
feature. of an apparently most un- 
pleasing visage is ‘‘ twisted.” Under 
stress of great emotion it seems to 
curl itself round as if it desired to 
look its owner in the face, and 
during more than one instance of 
ereat excitement we read it becomes 
“hyper - twisted.” So taking all 
these things into consideration it is 
not surprising that he impressed his 
contemporaries. It is for this reason, 
probably, that he decided to put 


success. 


FRIENDS. 


Russell 
MR. NEWMAN FLOWER 


Is one of the youngest of London’s editors, and is 
editing the newest thing in magazines, to wit, “The 
New Magazine.’’ Mr.. Flower also controls four 
other publications, including ‘‘ The Story Teller.’’ He 
hails from Dorsetshire, where he was born twenty-nine 
years ago, and has been engaged in journalism for 
twelve years. He has been associated with Cassell’'s 
for three years 


himself up for Parliament and contested 
the Easterby constituency, where after 
some weeks of fighting he was returned 
in triumph. Later on, speaking to Paul 
about one of his acquaintances, he says, 
“Hal ha! Well, what did you think of 
the fair Norah and her pimply husband ? 


MR. GEORGE BELCHER OF 


“OURS” 


This excellent little caricature by Philip Baynes of George Belcher, 
whose humorous work is a weekly feature in THe Tater, is of 
more than passing interest just at a season when his 
London types at the Leicester Galleries is proving such a splendid 
The caricature is reproduced by permission of the Chelsea 


Arts Club, whose property it is. (See*p. 348) 
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By R. King. 


Did you see that wart just on the right 
side of his blobby nose — about the size 
of a revolver bullet—like a nasty tick on 
his face? And little Millie—did she 
try any of her tricks on you? Aha! 
She’s had me, y’ know.” By which it 
is seen that by charm of manner, elegance 
ol diction, and perfect refinement he could 
well fulfil his parliamentary destiny. 
ie 3 co 


Now the ‘‘ Fun” Begins. 


ut Mr. Evan Evans is also a very 
“vicious man,” and he had _ hardly 
began to canvass in the Easterby con- 
stituency before he commenced a liaison 
with pretty Millie Hipman, the wife of 
one of his most important canvassers, and 
a woman in whose heart was “ working a 
wild spirit of passionate revolt against 
the conventions of ordinary life.’ Of 
course, such a vulgar intrigue would in 
real life at once have dashed his chances 
of gaining the election, but in fiction 
such a ridiculous circumstance is per- 
missible, and to that class to which ‘“ The 
Member for Easterby” belongs is even 
necessary in order to create the inevitable 
‘spicy ”’ element so beloved of book-stall 
buyers. But it is nevertheless very im- 
probable, rather sordid, and utterly and 
inordinately silly. 


Millie the ‘‘ Syren.” 
ow of course the virtuous and long- 
suffering “ managing clerk’’ comes 
upon the scene, and of course the wanton 
Millie is immediately attracted by his 
physical charms and by the fact that she 
judged him “no loose-liver so far as 
women were concerned.” So “she rose 
from her seat with a swirl of skirts and 
sent a gush of feminine perfume (that 
walt of the perfect sensuousness of the 
personality of every woman who takes 
care of herself) to Paul’s nostrils.” 


How Not to Attract Men. 
ut her feminine blandishments 
were always very rudimentary, 
and we can only believe, therefore, 
that Mr. James Blyth, her creator, 
must. be very young, They ap- 
parently consist of showing young 
men babies, letting them do up her 
boots, and exposing a good deal of 
shapely “‘leg’’ during the process, 
and going before them up a spiral 
staircase. All of which fascinations 
belong rightly to those “ footlight 
syrens ’? as we believed they existed 
in our schooldays. 
“i * 
The End of the Story. 
‘The remainder. of Mr. Blyth’s 
story is too long” and com- 
plicated to relate here. But in 
case there should be any hesitancy 
on the part of the reader as to 
whether he shall peruse it or not, 
let me hasten’to add that there 
is the usual ‘‘ misunderstanding ”’ 
between the young. lovers with the 
usual ‘“‘announcement’”’ read by one 
of them that the other will “ shortly 
be married” to a deadly rival. 
There are also some sidelights into 
the “great world”. which will 
certainly be considered the “real 
thing” by most unsophisticated 
readers, while the pungent odour 
of patchouli which emanates from 
nearly all of the pages will most 
probably be found deliciously 
invigorating. 
(Continued on p. 348) 
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MR. MATHESON LANG AS HAMLET: ‘‘OH WHAT A ROGUE AND PEASANT SLAVE AM 1” 


The Lyceum production of ‘‘Hamlet” is eminently a straightforward affair. There are no ‘‘new readings” and puzzling innovations so difficult for the 
ordinary playgoer to understand. The tragedy is acted for all it is worth by a company of artists who put their whole heart into their parts. It ‘is 
excellently produced in every particular, and justifies its choice by the enthusiasm with which it is received by the Lyceum audiences 


HAMLET’S FAREWELL TO OPHELIA (MISS HUTIN BRITTON) HAMLET AND THE QUEEN (MISS MARY ALLERTON) 


Miss Hutin Britton, who in private life is Mrs. Matheson Lang, plays Ophelia The scene between Hamlet and the Queen is one of the most pathetic in 
with grace and tenderness, Ophelia is a part difficult for any actress to the whole play, and Miss Allerton as the Queen proves herself an accom- 
fail in completely, but Miss Hutin Britton scores a great success in it plished actress 
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OUR SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Member for Easterby.” 
th Ne girl really enjoys a kiss on the lips 
unless she shuts her eyes.” 

“Love is like a snipe and cannot be 
eaten too fresh.” 

“A pure love lasts better without 
revivers than one sheerly passionate.” 

“When a youth is a youth, however 
innocent and inexperienced he may be 
(possibly the more bloom he has retained 
on his virgin imagination the less critical 
he is), a woman’s charm will always 
override his judgment.” 
A Story of Love and Passion. 
[2 “King’s Favourite ” (Hutchinson) Mr. 

Philip Gibbs has written a positively 
enthralling history of the wonderful love 
drama of Robert Carr Earl of Somerset 
and the Countess of Essex. As a romance 
the action of the story moves swiftly, and 
is simply packed with incident, while 
for sheer, almost diabolical, passion it 
surely ranks among the foremost dramas 
of the world. There are spells and incan- 


tations, puppet shows in dens of infamy, 


and all sorts of mysteriously curious inci- 
dents of every kind, while above all there 
stands the child woman with her wonder- 
fully beautiful face and her treacherous 
and evil heart. In real excitement, passion, 
love, and melodrama there is enough plot 
in Mr. Philip Gibbs’s exciting history to 
furnish a hundred or more works of fiction. 
It should rank among the most deservedly 
popular historical narratives of the season. 

te i = 

A Dainty and Delightful Story. 
ew writers are more popular than the 
Baroness von Hutten, and few more 
richly deserve their popularity. Other 
successful authors may possess a keener 
insight into life and character and a 
greater ingenuity in plot and development, 
but to the delightful creator of “Pam” 
and “My Lady of the Beeches” belongs 
that most enviable of all literary gifts— 
charm. In her latest novel, “ Kingsmead”’ 
(Hutchinson), she has written a_ story 
equally as entertaining and amusing as 
any of her previous books, and it should 


find innumerable 
readers during the 


forthcoming season. 

i ES % 
Thoughts from ‘‘ Kings- 
mead,” 
sf It is these tétes-a- 

tétes at night in 
the midst of dark still- 
ness that knit people’s 
hearts and minds rather 
closely together.”’ 

“Genius is having 
the power of letting 
the god in one van- 
quish the mere man.” 

“To live with 
people requires talent ; 
to live alone one must 
be an artist in living.” 
A Volume of Fine Plays. 

t a moment when 
the dramatic 

work of Mr. John Gals- 
worthy is attracting a 
considerable amount of 
attention the publica- 
tion of his three plays 
—The Silver Box, Joy, 
and Strife—in one 
volume by Messrs. 
Duckworth is particu- 


ROBERT CARR EARL OF SOMERSET 


of Essex entitled ‘‘ King’s Favourite.” 


larly opportune. There are some plays 
which ‘act’ well, others that “read” 
well but do not ‘act,’ and a few which 
either to read or to act will always com- 
mand attention. The plays of Mr. John 
Galsworthy belong indisputably to the 
latter category. 


THE COUNTESS MARTINENGO 


Author of ‘‘ The Place of Animals in Human Thought,” 
which Mr. Unwin has ready for publication. The 
countess is an Englishwoman, the. daughter; of an 
English dean. Her youth was passed in days when 
Italy was struggling for unity, and her imagination 
was captivated by the leading figures of that wonderful 
time. The little monograph on Cavour, which also 
bears the name of the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, 
is a brilliant piece of work and should not be forgotten 
by the numerous readers of Trevelyan’s splendid study 
’ of Garibaldi 


An Interesting New Novel. 

M:: Eden Phillpotts has written another 
characteristic story in ‘‘ The Three 

Brothers’’ (Hutchinson). As a chronicler 

of Dartmoor this popular author is un- 

rivalled, while if perhaps he is writing 

too fast (it seems only yesterday since we 
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FRANCES COUNTESS OF ESSEX 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Hutchinson from Mr. Philip Gibbs's exciting and enthralling 
history of the great love affair between James |.’s favourite and the young and lovely Countess 
It ranks among the most terrible of love dramas 


received “The Virgin in Judgment”) 
there is no doubt he paints the beautiful 
country he loves so well as wonderfully as 
ever. Noris the story a whit less inferior to 
his previous works. His three Baskerville 
brothers are finely - contrasted characters. 
His latest book ends, too, on a. pleasant 
note, which will undoubtedly prove attrac- 
tive to many readers. 


A Very Important Exhibition. 

hile on the subject of _ popular 

novelists I must hasten to mention 
one who though not a writer in the 
absolutely strict signification of the word 
is, nevertheless, a delineator of human 
character standing almost unrivalled in 
the black-and-white art of the present 
day. I mean Mr. George Belcher. For 
some time this remarkably clever artist’s 
work has been appearing weekly in THE 
TaTLER, where it has undoubtedly been 
one of its great artistic features, and at 
the present time there is being exhibited 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, 
a very comprehensive collection of his 
finest work. Merely as an_ exhibition 
it is one of the most interesting and 
suggestive we have visited for a long 
time, while it serves to show above every- 
thing else that as a delineator of London 
life and» character—either humorous, 
pathetic, or ironic—Mr. George Belcher 
is worthy to rank with no less a celebrity 
than Mr. Phil May himself. An inspec- 
tion of this extraordinarily interesting 
exhibition is just one of those things 
which should on no account be missed. 
tt tt 

A Book of Reminiscences. - 
Among the recent books of travel one 

of the most entertaining is Mr. Harry 
de Windt’s reminiscences entitled “ My 
Restless Life’ (Grant Richards). It is full 
of exciting incidents and amusing stories, 
and should prove very popular. It has also 
the advantage of being well illustrated. 


te ue te 


Some Important New Books. 
HE Grip oF Frar. By Maurice Level. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Fevix Stone. By 
Alice and Claude 
Askew. (Everett & Co.) 

Tue Last PERsE- 
cuTrion. By S. N. 
Sedgwick. (Grant 
Richards.) 

THE VICISSITUDES 
of Frynn. By Bart 
Kennedy. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 

Pomp AND CircuM- 
stance. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Long.) 

SoMEONE Pays. 
By Noel Barwell. 
(Lane.) 

AGnes: a Romance 
of the Siege of Paris. 
By Jules Claretie. 
Translated by Ada 
Solly-Flood. (Elliot 


Stock.) 
THE STRONGER 
Wincs. By A. Jeans. 


(Elliot Stock.) 

SoctaL DISEASE AND 
its PrevENTION. By 
H.N. Robson. (A pple- 
tons.) 


Tue Canon’s 
DitemMa. By. Victor 
Whitechurch, (Fisher 
Unwin.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS CURIOUS AND INTERESTING. 


THE CAMBER COURSE FOR AEROPLANES 


Among the few ideal aviation grounds available in this country the spot depicted above may be noted. As may be seen the surrounding country is as flat as the 
proverbial board and the adjacent sands may be useful in times of stress. Camber lies on the east Sussex coast between Dungeness and Hastings 


THE SILVER WAY AND THE WAY OF STEEL 


The above picture, which shows the Overland Limited express passing over the bridge at Midlake, Utah, well exemplifies man’s handicraft, unconsciously striking a 
parallel with Nature herself. Thus ‘the silver way” thrown on the surface of the water by a full moon forms a twin track to the serviceable, if not artistic, iron-shod 
bridge, the result of man’s industry and progress. The picture is reproduced by the courtesy of Goodwin's Weekly 


“HALF SEAS OVER"—A VESSEL IN A ‘‘ TIGHT” CORNER 


Above is depicted the result of a recent collision at Marseilles between two French vessels, the Orléanais and the Ville d'Algerv. As will be seen the one vessel on 
right sustained no injury, while the other took the extraordinary position shown above 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our 


EAR DUCHESS, — The modest 
D, gyiolet always attracts me, and of 
‘this, sweet bloom I look upon you 
vas.a noted example, for you lead 
a quiet life,. prefer country to town, and 
are by no means given to self-advertise- 
ment. . Yet in spite “of this you are young 
a duchess, a millionaire, and an American, 
and although your birth may be 
somewhat prosaic your story has in 
it a spice of the romantic. 

In 1g00 you came on the scene as | 
Miss Helena Zimmermann, daughter 
of Mr. Eugéne Zimmermann of the 
United States, or at least you were 
thus known to those of us who go 
to Paris and. the Riviera, and soon 
after came news of your runaway 
marriage, the first of a series of these 
unions that startled society in the 
first years of the new century. Among 
others that occurred about the same 
time were, those of Lord and Lady 
Alfred Douglas and Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Chetwynd. True to your ideas of 
the simple life you managed the 
business as follows. One fine morning 
you and the young duke went out for 
a walk and were made man and wile 
at Marylebone Church (this fane as it 
happens was the scene of the wedding 
of. Mr. and Mrs. Chetwynd), and you 
wore a hat, a blouse, and a short- 
skirted frock instead of the orthodox 
bridal. white . and, orange. blossoms. 
This reminds me that these practical 
walking gowns were used by Ameri- 
can women. long before the trotteuse 
dress was invented in Paris and passed 
on to reluctant. Londoners, for a set of 
sensible folk in New York adopted 
this workmanlike get-up -for wet 
weather and were soon known by the 
apt nickname of ‘‘ rainy daisies.” 

Well, after your marriage you and 
your husband didsome distant travels 
and stayed in America and in the — 
colonies, and I well remember the way in 
which your big boxes, bicycles, and golf 
clubs made much copy for ‘the newspaper 


Open Letter. 


reporters. Then in igor your first child 
appeared, the little Lady Mary Alva 
Montagu. An amusing incident occurred 


in this relation. Nimbolton, Castle, the 
duke’s English country place, was then 
let, but as it was deemed important that 
a possible heir should be born under the 
ancestral roof the tenant came to the 
rescue and lent his hired home for this 
important occasion. The obliging offer 
was accepted but Fate proved false, and 
a baby girl appeared on the scene, who 
was named Mary in remembrance of her 
father’s beautiful sister who died of 
decline in earliest womanhood. But you 
did your duty, and in 1902 the arrival of 
a little Lord Mandeville secured a direct 
succession to the Manchester gure om 
the baptism of your boy took place in 
London, and he had for his coduiother 
Queen Alexandra. _ By the way, the name, 
Drogo, borne by most,of the Montagus, is 
taken from. that, of a certain Drogo de 
Monte Acuto, a warrior in the train of 
Robert Earl of Moreton at the time of 
the Conquest. 

Then in 1906 was ‘born your next son 
and second heir, Lord Edward Eugéne 
Montagu, who as his first name implies 
is a godson of his Majesty the King, and 
your father also acted as a sponsor, which 
may be guessed from his second .appella- 
tion. A fourth child,a daughter, appeared 
in 1908. So, like many smart mothers, you 
have a young and numerous family, and 


No. 


your children seem to take a foremost 
place in your thoughts and occupations, 
for as I have said you like a retired life 
and.care much for outdoor pursuits and 
country amusements. You play golf and 
cycle, and are nowa_.keen and practical 
motorist; and it appears to be an open 
secret that you prefer Ireland to England 


THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER 


and that since your marriage you have 
greatly endeared yourself to neighbours, 
tenants, and dependents. There can be 
no doubt that a bright smile and a pleasant 
word will work wonders with the Irish 
peasantry. 


Now I must write a line as to your | 


looks and personal appearance. I have 
seen you described as “a beautiful woman 
weating priceless jewels, and splendidly 
attired.” The fact is, my dear duchess, 
that you are very good to look at rather 
than classically beautiful. You have a 
pleasant face, rather round, with grey eyes, 
a clear skin, and fair hair rolled back 
plainly from your forehead; you dress 
neatly without undue smartness, and your 
jewels compared to some of our trans- 
atlantic titled ladies would by no means be 
termed priceless. You wear a few pearls 
and a diamond tiara, but certainly do not 
possess aS many ornaments as most of 
your sister peeresses. 

You seem to fight shy of London 
and the smart set and are never seen at 
the Opera or at Ascot. You come up to 
town for a few days’ shopping and then 
either stay at a hotel or with your famous 
mother-in-law, Consuelo Duchess of Man- 
chester. But by these remarks I by no 
means wish to imply that you are unsuited 
to the great world or to your high position. 


Like most Americans you are “clever, and © 


a woman of culture and character. You 
read and think, take an interest in the 
topics of the hour, and make aclever and 
agreeable conyersationalist. Then you 
have travelled a good deal in the real 
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XLVII.—Thhe Duchess of Manchester... 


sense of the word, and not as many of us 
do limited your outings to Paris and Monte 
Carlo. Indeed, before your marriage you 
were said to know Europe better than 
America. 

Your husband, the Duke of Manchester, 
hasjhad the life history of many of our 
youne aristocrats. In his bachelor days 
~~ |he used often to serve as a waiter at 
café chantants, at smart bazaars, and 
used to act—and look—the part to 
perfection, and took part in some 
amateur theatricals with conspicuous 
ability. He was regarded by some 
of the older and staider generation as 
somewhat flighty, but he was possessed 
_ of great originality and high spirits. 
However, he has now become most 
domestic, and his chief amusements 
seem to be hunting and shooting. He 
owns Kylemore Castle in Ireland and 
Kimbolton Castle in Huntingdonshire. 
This latter is the chief family place 
but is now occupied by your uncle- 
in-law, Lord Charles Montagu. The 
house contains some fine pictures by 
Vandyke, Titian, Holbein, Rubens, 
and Reynolds, and also some inte- 
resting relics of the life, death, and 
residence of Catherine of Aragon. 
Then there. is much of interest in 
Kylemore Castle.. It was built in 
1864 by the late Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
an ex-M.P. for,Galway, and is said 
to have cost £500,000. . The story 
goes that Dr.. J.. L...Macnamara 
once sought to have Kylemore pur- 
chased for and presented to the late 
Queen Victoria as a handsome gilt 
from. the Irish nation. With this 
object in view he wrote a letter to the 
“ Daily Mail” and himself put down 
£1,000. The affair, however, came 
to nothing. The castle is a hand- 
|some pile of granite with limestone 

acings and chimneypieces of green 

“Connemara marble. It took seven 
years to complete, and was erected almost 
ARES by native skill and labour. 

Now before I end my letter a word is 
due to your beautiful mother-in-law, Con- 
suelo Duchess of Manchester. ‘This lady 
has much besides good looks to account 
for her social success. She is clever, witty, 
talks well, and is an admirable raconteuse. 
She also shines as a hostess and is said to 
be a first-rate woman of business, and she 
has a good house in Grosvenor Square, 
where she often gives bridge dinners for 
his Majesty the King. The Dukes of 
Manchester seem to go in for romantic 
marriages. Middle -aged folk relate that 
about thirty years ago an American widow, 
Mrs. Yznaga of Cuba, with two lovely 
daughters, appeared on the horizon of 
London society. One of the girls, Con- 
suelo, was supremely handsome and could 
sing in a magnificent manner. They came, 
saw, and conquered, but afterwards re- 
turned to America. About that time the 
young Lord Mandeville of the day travelled 
in the States, was taken ill of fever, and 
tenderly nursed by ‘the. beautiful Miss 
Consuelo Yznaga. ..The “usual result 
occurred, and their marriage took place in 
1876. For some years Lady Mandeville 
appeared as a shining light in what was 
then known as the ‘Marlborough House 
set; she became Duchess of Manchester 
in 1890 and was widowed in 1892.—I 
remain, dear duchess, your obedient ser- 
vant, CANDIDA. 


tt tt i 


NEXT WEEK, MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Will Owen. 


Bobby: Make a noise like a frog, uncle 
Uncle: Why? 
Bobby: ’Cause when | ask daddy for anything he says, ‘ Wait till your uncle croaks”” 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY 
COVENT GARDEN BALL. 


VII._AT A 


duchess’s, at which the Bishop of 

Jezusalem had sat on one side of her 

grace and an archbishop on the 
other. Dignitaries of the Church and their 
satellites had lined the table and had de- 
voured with voracious appreciation the 
creations of a bountiful Jehovah assisted 
by the excellent chef. The duchess had 
led the conversation, which had tended 
to unctuous edification and_ tediousness. 
Eva, Lady Muriel, and Lord Clapham 
foregathered in a corner of the drawing- 
room. 

“We are the only sinners among all 
these pillars of salvation. Let us be as 
cheerful as we can,’ observed Lady 
Muriel. 

“T’ve sat between a curate whose 
sermons are not appreciated at his estima- 
tion of them and a chaplain who steers his 
bishop. It was awful,” said Eva. 

“But I,” chimed in Lord Clapham, 
“revelled in a Mrs. Bishop and a dean’s 
sister who thought the clergy should not 
marry. She keeps house for her brother, 
and apparently no one will relieve him of 
the burden of her. The two talked to me 
at one another. ‘Truly the narrow path is 
stony when one is too gouty to drink 
your father’s champagne.” 

“There is only one thing to make up 
for it,’ Eva answered, ‘you must keep 
your promise and take me to a Covent 
Garden ball.” 

“Don’t whisper such a thing among 
the saints,’ he protested. 

“They would all want to come if each 
thought he could go undiscovered.” 

“lll give a fancy-dress dinner for it 
and take you both on,” said Lady Muriel. 
And so it was settled, just as an ascetic 
dean, who thought they looked too cheer- 
ful, bore down on them and opened fire 
upon Lenten observance. 

“Mine is to be in uncongenial society,’ 
observed Lady Muriel with the privileged 
insolence of a beautiful woman. 

Eva next day rang her up on the 
telephone. 

“TI positively could not dress at hone 
in the way I want to.’ 

“Dress here, dearest,” 
and that settled it. 

Now a fancy-dress dinner can be a fine 
bit of fooling when boys and girls at 
Christmas-time dress up as a Punch-and- 
Judy crowd and a pretended cabman and 
policeman come in to get money froma 
decayed gentleman who cannot pay his 
cab fare. These things make for mirth, 
but Muriel had other ideas. 

Lord Clapham arrived early; he came 
as a beau in a dress that had been worn 
by an ancestor. The first to greet him 
was a slim young harlequin clad from 
head to foot in male glittering sheen. 

“By Jove, Eva, is not that a bit 
startling?” 

“Not with my black mask.” 

The lithe, graceful form of the girl was 
delicately outlined in a way that might 
have annoyed a less straitlaced mother 
than the duchess. 

“Tve a domino to slip over this 
toggery for Covent Garden.” 

“What a relief! The innocent au- 
dacity of this generation eclipses all the 
Bohemia of my young days.” 

But his eyes hovered admiringly over 
her, and her pleasure in her costume was 
childishly palpable. 

“Oh, it’s lovely to be able to kick about. 
I feel like a baby just short-coated.” 

* Copyright in the U.S.A. by Oliver Wentworth 


E was alter a fearsome dinner at the 


replied Muriel ; 


Then Lady Muriel came in, and the 
cabinet minister almost blushed. A single 
chemisette of the finest lawn seemed her 
one garb down to the broad bejewelled 
sash which girt up a white satin skirt 
looped up on one side like a Merveilleuse, 
revealing a gleaming open-work stocking 
covering a limb that would do credit to 
a Diana. The audacity was emphasised 
because she had let down her magnificent 
hair, which fell below her waist, whilst her 
arms gleamed white to the shoulder-strap 
and not a gem disturbed the proud sell- 
display. 

“You make me feel as hot as you must 
feel cold. What do you represent, the 
Book of Revelations? ” 

“T have the audacity to say I am 
simply Belle.” 

“Mabelle en déshabille. 
mobbed at Covent Garden.” 

“To save your anxiety, this is only my 
dinner dress. I shall——’’ 


You'll be 


MISS LULU RUSSELL 


A charming Californian singer who is appearing 

in the provinces at the well-known houses under 

the control of the Moss Empires. Miss Russell 
will shortly be seen in London 


“Take precautions against chills.” 

“Oh, Lord Clapham, you talk as if I 
were the latest Salome, who said a string 
of beads cramped her and insisted on only 
wearing one, which made a sporran.’ 

Five others were at the gay dinner. A 
pair of recognised affinities came as 
Abelard and Heloise, there was a Charles II. 
pairing off with a Madame de Pompadour, 
whilst Lady Muriel on her left had a 
naval hero from the Admiralty who 
devoured her with his eyes. His wife had 
been so affected by the revelations of our 
declining population that she was almost 
always sequestered by her practical efforts 
to arrest the prevalent tendency. At the 
moment her husband looked uncommonly 
attached, though detached, from marital 
duty. 

After dinner everybody wandered in 
couples about the house, which contained 
several small smoking-rooms and boudoirs. 
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EVA’ 


By Oliver Wentworth. 


The Charles II. was gallantly acting up to 
his character and making no end of sport 
with Eva. 

“To Harlequin a gay monarch can say 
anything.” 

“But Harlequin has a stout wand to 
lay across saucy shoulders.” 

“It is high treason to touch a king. 

“Harlequin is privileged.” 

“When he is you,” as he gazed at her. 

“Tsay; is my costume startling ?” 

“It is more direct than Directoire.” 

“From neck to toe nothing is seen 
except my hands.” 

“You look like a glittering maidman.” 

“ Armed cap-d-pié to resist.” 

“* And to be irresistible.” 

Shrouded in dominos the party was 
piloted by Lord Clapham through the 
throng at the entrance of Covent Garden 
to the royal bex. Thence masked they 
gazed down at all the promenaders on the 
floor. There was the usual crowd of men 
in evening dress and of women more or 
less decked out. Fancy garb only showed 
here and until the time for the procession. 
The band brayed a two-step, and a certain 
amount of space was cleared for dancing, 
but not very many took the floor. 

Eva gazed with interest for a few 
minutes and then turned away dis- 
appointed. 

““Now for supper,’ said Lord Clapham, 
who had that repast prepared for his 
party in the room in which the Queen 
dines when she comes to “ the Ring.” 

An hour later the scene below had 
grown more ponderously volatile. Nothing 
would. induce Lord Clapham to permit 
Eva to leave the box. 

“T want to go down and see the life, 
not to be up here like a caged nun.” He 
was adamant, but when his attention was 
distracted Eva slipped out of the box all 
alone, sped right along the circular white 
corridor, down the twisting stair on the 
O.P. side of the house, and then up by 
the stall steps into the vast area. Her 
white. domino could not be identified 
from the royal box. At close quarters 
she found the throng was composed of a 
seething mob of rowdies and the bored. 
Some were in couples, more or less gay ; 
some were predatory and as yet un- 
attached. The whole thing looked rather 
sordid, and Eva began to feel alarmed. 

Suddenly half-a-dozen hilarious medi- 
cal students swooping down arm in arm 
came plump into her. Seeing she was 
alone, instead of apologising they formed 
a circle round her yelling, “I lovea lassie.” 
One from behind gave a tug to her domino, 
and tore it so violently that she stood 
exposed in her harlequin garb. Now she 
felt the audacity of her costume in a 
poignant access ofshame. With redoubled 
shouts the blackguards grew offensively 
personal in their remarks. 

Suddenly some well-directed blows, a 
commanding injunction to be off, one 
man knocked flat because he did not 
obey, and her liberator turned to her :— 

“There, madam, I’ve got you out of 
a scrape, and now let me put you into a 
taxi. Don’t you know you'll get into no 
end of a row for wearing male attire here ?” 

“Don’t you know me, Cynic,” raising 
her mask. 

“Eva!” exclaimed Sir Desmond Wiston. 
Now, no explanations until I have cleared 
you out of this place.” 

Eva yielded with feminine obedience 
to the protective male influence. 

“Tt is a comfort to have a man to 
pull one out of scrapes,” she murmured. 


” 
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NO ESCAPE. By George Belcher. 
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Temperance Gentleman: Tom Timkins, if you continue like this there is only weeping and gnashing of teeth in store for you 
The Incorrigible : Ain’t (hic) got a tooth (hic) in me ’ead 
Temperance Gentleman: My friend, teeth will be provided 
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Tips for Titles : 


Court of Session which makes 

the recipients of titles in Scot- 
land liable to pay certain fees, sometimes 
called “tips,” to a corporation known as 
the Walker Trustees. I ought to explain 
that the Walker Trustees demand _ these 
payments on behalf of a mysterious per- 
sonage known as the Heritable Usher of 
the White Rod of Scotland. That gentle- 
man claims that from time immemorial 
he has been entitled to creation and suc- 
cession fees from the holders of Scottish 
dignities and titles. Nor was that 
all, for a few years ago he tried it 
on in a manner that caused even 
John Bull to wake up. 


MEMORABLE decision has just 
been given in the Edinburgh 


The Conquest of England. 
Fo the good usher argued in this 

wise. He had always been 
entitled to these fees in Scotland, 
and when Scotland and England 
were united England became part 
of Scotland, being annexed thereto. 
This is a’sound doctrine which has 
always prevailed north of the Tweed, 
nor do | venture to call it in question. 
Therefore, said the usher, his logical 
faculties being rendered unusually 
keen by the hope of gain, he was 
entitled to fees in regard to all titles 
conferred or inherited all over Great 
Britain. However, John Bull was 
not taking any, or rather not giving 
or paying away, and thus the Herit- 
able Usher was foiled in regard to 
part of his design. 

# 3 & 
When Scot Meets Scot. 
o the distinguished official, or the 

Walker Trustees on his behalf, 
had to turn their attention to the 
pockets of their own ‘countrymen, 
and those fellow countrymen vowed 
in the finest ‘‘ Scots-wha-hae”’ spirit 
that if Englishmen did not pay there 
was no reason why Scots should. 
More than 200 titled men of Scotland 
met at a round-table conference and ° 
swore by the haggis, the claymore, 
and the dirk that not one bawbee 
should be handed over. It was in 
1g04 that Scot thus met Scot, and 
ever since there has been a tug of 
war which has just ended in the 
law courts, the usher having pulled the 
other gentlemen over the mark. 


Peers, Baronets, and Knights. 
t happens that two peers, two baronets, 
and two knights are thus compelled 
to pay up, and also a distinguished 
lawyer who has been given high office 
though not a title. I will not republish 
their names as they have already appeared 
in all the cold malignity of print. Why 
should I add to the anguish of their lot 
as they have to hand out all this “siller”’ ? 
I can imagine their “hechs” and “ hoots” 
under the trying ordeal. How they must 
have longed for other days when they 
could have pranced round the Heritable 
Usher with a battleaxe even as a cooper 
walketh round a cask and smiteth it. 
Such fierce joys are, however, denied to 
those who live in these decadent days. 
i = & 
An Interesting Price List. 
Fa the sake of readers who may be 
expecting a title in Scotland I give 
below the scale of fees for which the 


Heritable Usher of 
touch them :— 


the White Rod may 


Duke - - - £21 13 4 
Marquis” - - - 18 6 8 
Earl - - Oe aUis 10) 0 (0) 
Viscount - - 5/91) © © 
Baron - - = (6) 103}. yh 
Baronet - - =e 55070 
Knight — - - eS, aig) 70) as) 
These are the charges, and really I think 


they are not unreasonable. In any case 
there is no reduction ; the terms are net 
cash, and after this legal decision no 
credit will be given. 


IN MALE ATTIRE—THE MARQUISE DE MORNY AT HER 
VILLA NEAR BERK 


The marquise is well known~as a traveller and author, and is 
one of the few ladies licensed by the French Government to 


wear male attire 


No Longer ‘ Tips.” 
“T hese payments can no longer be called 
tips with strict accuracy, for a tip 
is of the nature of a gratuity, something 
given but which cannot be rightfully 
claimed. In days gone by, before this 
case was settled, the Heritable Usher was 
supposed to follow the example of the 
waiter who whispers in husky tones over 
your shoulder at a dinner that he ‘‘’opes 
as ’ow the service as been to your satis- 
faction and must now be a-goin’.” No; 
that distinguished official can no longer 
be represented as holding his hand behind 
him with the palm conveniently upturned 
while a look of animated expectancy 
illumines his face. 


Ee te 


oS) 


Business is Business. 
ow I put it to any gentleman—is it 
worth while sneezing at a fiver just 
when you are about to step into the ranks 
of the baronetcy? And even a knight 
should haye too much spirit to haggle 
about planking down the harmless, 
necessary three six eight at such a proud 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


moment in his career. When we ascend 
to the ranks of the peerage it is hardly 
possible to imagine even a_ baron, the 
humblest of all peers, trying to gain ad- 
mission to his exalted order “on the nod” 
as a “deadhead”’ and without paying the 
entrance fee. After all, business is business, 
and the Heritable Usher of the White Rod 
must live like the rest of us. 
tt it & 

A Fight to a Finish. 
Sad though it may appear two barons 

stood out, together with two baronets 
and a couple of knights, and showed an 
indisposition to pay which was 
worthy of Dick Swiveller himsell!. 
The struggle began in 1go4, and 
no doubt the usher was _ polite 
enough at first. I have not seen 
the correspondence, but I understand 
that in his earlier letters he was 
content with some such formula as 
“To account rendered.” Then came 
some gentle reminder to the effect 
that “Your noble lordship’s cheque 
will oblige. Hoping as how this 
finds you in rude and vulgar health.”’ 
Alter this the tone became more 
peremptory ; there were painful allu- 
sions to writs and bailiffs. But I need 
not remind the reader of such details 
as he no doubt understands all too 
well the progress of a fight to a 
finish between creditor and debtor. 
At Close Quarters for a Year. 
[* was early in last year that the 

Walker Trustees, as representing 
the usher, “went for’ the titled 


gentlemen, and those gentlemen 
faced the trustees with all the 


courage of a high-spirited race and 
with the grim determination of 
men who do not “part” without 
a struggle. In Scotland more than 
in any other portion of the kingdom 
is there a keen appreciation of 
Shakspere’s touching words :— 
Parting is such sweet sorrow. 
The usher wanted £13 6s. 8d. from 
the two barons, £10 from the two 
baronets, and £6 13s. 4d. from the 
two knights—or exactly £30 alto- 
gether. : 
i tt te 
The Combat Deepens. 
“Phen the Treasury “ shoved in ”— 
if I may use the phrase without 
disrespect—and argued that as the Walker 
Trustees are a corporation they were 
incapable of performing any of the duties 
which pertain to the office of White Rod. 
The Walker Trustees now have the grin 
of the Treasury, for though they may be 
a corporation there is one of White Rod’s 
duties which they can perform with great 
success, and that is the collecting of the 
fees. When the Treasury had thus been 
floored the band of defendants made a last 
stand and pleaded that having regard to 
the Act of Union these fees are no longer 
“exigible ’—which means “ that may, can, 
or should be demanded or exacted.” 
A oF co 
The Short and Simple Annals of the Great. 
he court, however, said in effect, ‘‘ Do 
not worry your noble heads about 
the Act of Union, for it has nothing to 
do with the case. These fees shall be 
exacted. Pay up, and no back answers.” 
Thus ends a memorable chapter in the 
short and simple annals of the great, and 
if the reader is expecting a dukedom in 
Scotland he should begin to put weekly 
sums into the Post Office Savings Bank. 
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UNNECESSARY. By H. Radcliffe Wilson. 
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‘Ere y’are, sir; collar studs, penny for three” 
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SECRETS OF STAGE MAKE-UP. 


AD disillusion awaits the person who 
is privileged to penetrate the sanc- 
tity of an actress’s dressing-room. 
That peach-like complexion we so 

much admire from the front of the house ; 
those dazzling shoulders and lily - white 
arms ; those large and lustrous eyes, sweep- 
ing eyelashes, and dark eyebrows; those 
dimples, blushing cheeks, and rosebud 
mouth, and, let it be whispered, that Juno- 
like figure—are false, a deception, a snare 
to win our admiration and applause. 
it e & 
t least, in many cases. There are, of 
course, stage beauties who will tell 
you that they never use such things as 
rouge sticks, blue-black eye tints, lip salve, 
or false eyelashes, and as for “ fats’’—in 
other words, pads—they wax indignant 
at the mere mention of such aids to the 
figure. Nevertheless “fats” are extremely 
popular amongst ladies of the profession 


erhaps the most remarkable use of 
“fats,” however, was that-made by 
that past master in the art of make-up, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, I remember being 
at His Majesty’s Theatre one night*and 
watching him make up as Falstaff, and 
it was amazing how quickly Mr. Tree 
transformed his normal face into the [at, 
bloated countenance of the Shaksperean 
character with the aid of rolls of coloured 
silk and red cotton wool. 


* 2 = 


Ore of the arts of make-up consists in 

knowing exactly what suits the 
complexion and features, and while one 
actress will tell you that grease and paint 
are essential forsgood appearance behind 
the footlights another pins her faith on 
dry methods. Miss Marie George, for 
instance, once told me that she was the 
only woman she knew who did not use 


face powder and twopennyworth of white 
chalk for her arms and_ shoulders, there 
are actresses who pay 2s. and 4s. for the 
same thing and get no better results. 
{ten the beginner goes to a theatre 
with a beautiful make-up box, worth 
perhaps two or three guineas, apparently 
thinking that the more money spent on 
these articles the greater their success will 
be. The old hand, however, is quite con- 
tent with two or three stubs of grease 
paint, probably carried in a mustard tin, 
and moreover the latter often gets the best 
results. 


zt co 


Generally speaking, cream is the founda- 

tion of stage complexions. A begin- 
ning is made by greasing thoroughly face, 
arms, shoulders, and hands. ‘This is after- 
wards rubbed dry with a towel. Then 
comes the rouge stick for the’ beautiful 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 


IN THE RECEPTION-ROOM AT HER NEW AND GORGEOUS THEATRE 


IN. NEW YORK 


The theatre that Miss Elliott has built for herself in New York is planned on ideal lines, and this picture of the charming actress—who, by the by, will 
soon be seen in London—in her reception-room, an apartment adjoining the dressing-room, gives some idea of the comfort of the decoration that is 


who have to complain of Nature’s meagre- 
ness not only for the lower extremities but 
also for the bust.- Cunningly-made cor- 
sets to which the “fats” are attached 
inside the top permit of their easy inser- 
tion and comfortable wearing, while so 
perfect are the leg assets made that it is 
possible to impart to the thinnest of calves 
the most plump and symmetrical appeat- 
ance. 
% cos % 
he mention of “‘fatted calf,” by the 
way, to certain members of the com- 
pany at a particular West-end theatre is 
a sign for spontaneous hilarity, and the 
cause thereof is this. A certain lady of 
minor importance in the cast, whose figure 
was to say the least somewhat slim, was 
obliged to resort to the use of “fats.” 
The’ pads were of generous proportions, 
and the lady was sublimely unconscious 
of any practical joke when as she stood 
at the side of the stage one nighta gentle- 
man of the chorus inserted two tiny flags 
such as are used to mark ship routes on 
maps in the false calves of her legs. 


typical of the whole theatre 


grease, which she considered made the 
skin go yellow. A preliminary touch of 
cold cream with a little dry powder is all 
that she finds necessary, although in such 
a big house as Drury Lane, for instance, 
she is compelled to touch up the eyes at 
least rather more heavily. 


om 
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i adame Yvette Guilbert is another firm 

believer in using as little make-up 
as possible. “A pennyworth of face 
powder, a little powdered rouge for the 
cheeks, a stick of rouge paste for the lips, 
a dash of red-brown powder on the eye- 
lids, and there I am.” 


Es tt te 


n the other hand, Madame Jeanne 
Granier considers that paint is 
necessary to counteract the glare of the 
footlights, but she uses as little of it as 
possible, and only special preparations 
which are very expensive but in her 
opinion worth the money. Which reminds 
one of the fact that while the chorus girl 
will sometimes use ordinary cornflour for 
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complexion, and the powder for the lily- 
white arms and the alabaster shoulders. 
Eyes are made longer by a tiny black dash 
in the outside corner, and larger by a tiny 
red spot on the nose side. They are most 
difficult to make up. Blue-black tinting 
underneath, if properly applied, gives a 
liquid, melting look. 
An referring again to the question of 
the small amount of make-up used 
by some theatrical celebrities, Mr. Walter 
Collinson, who was Sir Henry Irving’s 
dresser for close upon forty years, told me 
a short time ago that the famous actor 
relied entirely upon his own features 
no matter whether he was playing Old 
Brewster in Waterloo or Charles I., 
making up with dry colours only. Witha 
little water, palette, and brush he would 
paint his face for the required character, 
just as an artist would paint a water- 
colour picture on canvas, and a little 
Indian ink was all that he required 
to produce the most effective-looking 
moustache imaginable, [Bila 
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A CHARMING PRINCESS EN FAMILLE. 


Speaight 


PRINCESS LOUISE FRANCISCA OF FRANCE AND HER BABY GIRL, THE PRINCESS ISABEL 


Seated on the left of the Princess Louise is Prince Alphonso Maria, and on her right Prince Carlos Maria-Fernando of Bourbon, her stepsons. The 
Princess Louise is a sister of the Duke of Orleans and the Queen of Portugal. Her marriage to Prince Charles of Bourbon, who is a brother-in-law of 
the King of Spain, took place at Wood Norton some eighteen months ago 
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AT AFTERNOON TEA WITH HER MAJESTY. 


URING the season of the early 
courts on at this time of year 
her Majesty frequently entertains 
a number of privileged guests to 

afternoon tea at Buckingham Palace. 
These little gatherings are perhaps the 
most exclusive of all royal entertainments 
as they are certainly the least ceremonious. 
An invitation to afternoon tea at Bucking- 
ham Palace. is a distinction which the 
climber of the social ladder most earnestly 
desires to receive; it marks her out as 
having successfully passed all the innume- 
rable barriers which waylay the course of 
those whose ambition is to achieve 
supreme social success, it establishes her 


in ;the highest 
places, and not 
for.,the moment 


~ only but ‘once and 
for all. 


te tt 
A distinguished 

and very 
charming Ameri- 
can lady .. who 
climbed very high 
indeed, but never 
quite reached the 
loftiest social peak 
of English society, 
once remarked 
that she would 
rather receive an 
invitation to alter- 
noon tea at Buck- 


ingham Palace 
than. see her hus- 
band made .a 
Garter, but she 
forgot that the 
latter © distinction 
might possibly 
lead to the. first- 
named. No one 
can. receive an 


invitation to 
afternoon tea at 
Buckingham 
Palace who. does 
not move in the 
immediate. royal 
entourage and is 
privileged to en- 
joy her Majesty’s 
intimate ~ friend- 
ship. Guests are 
never .“‘com- 
manded” to come 
to ,afternoon tea 
with the... Queen 
as they are to all 
other royal enter- 
tainments; they. 
are simply invited 
in the most con- 
ventional manner, 
and the _ invita- 
tions are usually written by the Queen 
herself. 
& tt t 


Afternoon tea at Buckingham Palace is 

served in the Tapestry Room, one of 
‘ the nine beautiful apartments devoted to 
the exclusive use of her Majesty ; it adjoins 
the boudoir where the guests assemble 
and are joined by, her Majesty a few 
minutes before five o’clock, when tea is 
served. The guests, of course, stand up 
when the Queen enters the room, but 
beyond this there is little or no ceremony 
observed. The Queen then leads the way 
into the Tapestry Room, and when the 
number of guests is not large her Majesty 
often sits at the tea table and pours out 


A GLIMPSE 


Where afternoon tea is served. 


tea herself, but on other occasions the tea 
table is presided over by one of the 
ladies in waiting, assisted sometimes by 
the Princess Victoria. 


tt % 


“The alternoon-tea menu at Buckingham 

Palace though light is always ex- 
tremely dainty. A long list of cakes, 
bonbons, sandwiches, biscuits, and fruit 
are submitted in the morning to the Queen, 
who makes a selection of those she would 
like served, and the menu is then written 
out, usually by Miss Knollys. King Ed- 
ward does not usually attend afternoon 
tea at Buckingham Palace, but when he 


Worl 4 
, ‘a i 


does so it makes no difference in the 
simple character of this simplest of all 
royal entertainments. 


he rule which forbids anyone except 
a member of the Royal Family-to 
address the Queen in conversation until 
first addressed by her Majesty is not 
observed by the Queen's guests at after- 
noon tea, and neither is the regulation 
which forbids any person to sit down in 
the Queen’s presence until asked by her 
Majesty to do so. When the Queen her- 
self becomes a guest at afternoon tea at 
any private house the hostess so honoured 
has to observe a certain amount of 
ceremony. 
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OF THE TAPESTRY ROOM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


This apartment is one of those devoted exclusively to the use of the Queen 


She must not, for example, receive any 

visitors whilst the Queen is with her 
except other royalties. This is a very 
strict rule of royal etiquette; also, if any 
guests should happen to be in the room 
when the Queen calls they must rise at 
once, and after bowing take their depar- 
ture. Of course, should a visitor be 
present who happens to be an intimate 
friend of the Queen it is probable her 
Majesty would ask her to remain, but on 
no account must: the hostess ask her to do 
so. When the Queen leaves the lady of 
the house must accompany her. Majesty 
downstairs. She walks before the Queen 
but stands aside at the foot of the stair- 
case to let her 
Majesty. pass to 
the door before 
her. 

ie & 

The Tapestry 

Room, where 
afternoon tea is 
served, is one of 
the most interest- 
ing roomsin Buck- 
ingham _ Palace. 
On.one table is to 
be seen a beautiful 
album : which the 
Czar presented to 
her: Majesty. It 
contains auto- 
graphed — photo- 
graphs. of | prac- 
tically every mem- 


ber of all Euro- 
pean royal 
families. Little 


Prince Olaf took 
an immense inte- 
rest In examining 
the pages of this 
book when he was 
staying at the 
palace. A story is 
told that on one 
occasion he some- 
how managed to 
get away from his 
nurse, and _ pre- 
sently a rumour 
got about the 
palace that the 
prince. could not 
be found. A 
search was 
promptly -insti- 
tuted, and after 
some time Prince 
Olaf was . dis- 
covered seated on 
a stool in the 
Tapestry Room 
studying ~ the 
pages of the all- 
absorbing album. 

oo cc 
n interesting possession of her Majesty 

is also to be found in the Tapestry 
Room, namely, a large collection of 
original sketches in three volumes beauti- 
fully bound. These sketches were made 
by various intimate friends and _ relatives 
of the Queen and chiefly consist of 
drawings of celebrities. There are among 
them several caricatures executed by the 
Empress of Russia, who is a_ distinctly 
clever artist. 


od co Ht 


Russelt 


ve 


t one end of the room are a set of 
bookcases containing a valuable 
collection of books got together by the 
Queen. The volumes for the most part 
consist of English and German classics, 
little fiction being en évidence. 
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A NECK-BREAAING APACHE DANCE. 


OF COURSE *NOO YORK” GOES ONE FURTHER THAN LONDON OR PA-RIS 


The production of ‘The Queen of the Moulin Rouge "’—a play which, by the by, the ‘‘New York Life” places under its theatre list as ‘Not for the young 
person "—includes a Danse des Apaches that for extraordinary and exaggerated movement far outdoes anything of this kind in London or Paris. It is 
not a bit like the dance as danced by the denizens of the Parisian slums, although the spirit of it has been taken, but it has been exaggerated out of alt 
Above is shown one of the thrilling indidents of this dance, where the man bodily turns the girl topsy-turvy in the abandonment of passion 


recognition. 
and dashes her head to the floor 
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“THERE IS A LOVELY GARDEN” WHO HAS SUBDUED Ff 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT PRIMA DONNA, MARY 


After being howled down on its first production in America, Richard Strauss’s wonderful opera, ‘Salome,’ was reproduced by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein in New York a short tim 

Unlike her predecessors in the character Miss Garden did the dance of the ‘unveiling’ herself, and did not enlist the services of a ballerina to prance before the throne of 

that may mean ;..while “she posed and postured and struck a thousand attitudes that informed the public of the beauteous lines of her contour; and she acted about the promise 
: understand what the enthusias 
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RIS, SWAYED BRUSSELS, AND ELECTRIFIED AMERICA. 


RDEN, IN THE LATEST NEW YORK SENSATION, “SALOME” 


o. This time, however, its success was electrifying, due principally, let it be owned, to the really remarkable performance of that exquisite artist, Mary Garden, in. the title-role. 
1 in imitation of Herodias’s daughter. Of this performance we read in an American paper that she sent the audience “into the seventh heaven of the seven veils ’’—whatever 
e head of the prophet, much as a child does with the promise of a new toy, that was a masterpiece "—which latter effusion does not seem very good grammar, but we quite 


ritic is really driving at 
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TEDDY PERE AND TEDDY BEAR. 


PRIVATE CITIZEN ONCE MORE—MR. ROOSEVELT GREETS AN OLD FRIEND 


Our picture is an interesting snapshot of the ex-President greeting an old business friend. Mr. Roosevelt, who is now editor of ‘‘The Outlook,” has entered 

upon his new duties with all the zest which he threw into his public ones. Presently, on behalf of his paper, he will whirl down like a tornado on Central 

Africa after big game. The names of the people shown above are: on extreme left, Mr. Douglas Robinson; behind him, Mr. K. V. S. Howland, secretary 
of ‘The Outlook”; Mr. Roosevelt; and next him Mr. Laurence F. Abbott, president of ‘‘The Outlook” 


WHERE IS CARRIE NATION?—A FLAGRANT CASE OF GIVING STRONG DRINK TO BABES 


The real live little teddy bear shown above is not, however, taking liquid consolation at his deposition in favour of the Taft opossum; he is merely being 
induced by the smell of a little sweet concoction to learn to stand on his hind legs as all properly-educated trust-hating Republican bears should do 
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EXHIBITION OF EASTER FROCKS 


Debenham 
_G Freebody. 


Py 4 Wigmore Street, nae wo 


The most varied and exclusive selection 
of original models now being shown. 


Famous for over a Century 
for Taste, for Suet, for Value. 


ROBES. 
MODES. 
MANTEAUX. 


L2CSv. 


The smartest Tailor Costumes to be seen in London. 


NEW PLEATED 
SPORTS SKIRT 


(as Sketch), in good quality 
black, navy, cream, and 
coloured serges, friezes, and 
shepherd’s plaid _ checks. 
Tailor cut and finished. Also 


in black and coloured cloths. 


39/6 


To measure, 3/6 extra, 


Bodice lengths, 1 0/6 extra. 
Sent on approval. 


SPECIALITE : % i 
WeeeNG care 7 :165; REGENT STREET, W. Se amooue 


AND SKIRTS. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


See 
Government 


Pure Coffee 


Every Tin ot “Fazenda” bears the Official Seal and 
Guarantee of Purity of the San Paulo Government 


H For this reason ‘‘ Fazenda” is quite distinct from all other Coflees, and, while 
guaranteed purity is its chief feature—price and quality make it the most 
economical and delicious Coflee obtainable. To drink pure Coflee regularly is a 
healthful habit, causing the food to digest naturally, and to yield up its full measure 
of nutrition for body and brain. Pure Coffee, therefore, is a help to greater 
human efficiency, more active bodies, clearer brains, better work, brighter lives. 
asted Coffee will 


R° 
not keep fresh 


in ordinary Tins, and 
for this reason 
SBA ZN DIAL is 
specially. packed in 
Air-tight Hermeti- 
cally Sealed Tins so 
as to preserve its fine : SAN me packed by 

aroma. SS SS metho fs re 


LTO. 
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A SIMPLE WAY 
TO MAKE - 
DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Put not less than two heaped-up 
tablespoonfuls of ‘* FAZENDA” 
Ground Coffee into an earthen- 
ware jug which has been heated, 
and have ready a pint of freshly 
boiled water. Pour half the 
water on to the Coffee, stir well 
for about half-a-minute, and then 
add the remaining half of the 
boiling water. Let the brew 
stand for four minutes, by which 
time the grounds will have sunk 
to the bottom of the jug, and 

serve for use. 


Remember “‘ Fazenda. 


The Coffee with a 


Government Guarantee. 


Sd ver 3 Ib 


If your Grocer does not stock 
“Fazenda,” write to State of San 
Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co., Ltd., 


62, King William Street, London. 
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“IT IS OUR OPENING DAY” 
Snapshots at the Lincolm Meeting Last Week. 


Lord Hamilton of Dalzell (tall figure on the right) The first winner of the season, Laveuse, with Sir John Robinson (on the left) with Sir Ernest 
consults his card F, Wootton up, winner of the Trial Selling Plate Paget 


Sir Hervey Bruce (on the left) and Mr. A. L. Danny Maher, the well-known jockey, and Mr. Sir Robert Jardine (figure on the left) watching 
Robinson, the well-known owner Percy Peck in the paddock Baronne going to the post 
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Photographs by Houard Barrett, Southwell 


SCENES IN THE PADDOCK AT LINCOLN ON THE BIG HANDICAP DAY 


The Lincoln meeting was well attended and everyone seemed eager to welcome the return of the flat-racing season. Big fields were the order of the day, too, and 

generally speaking it was a capital time—for the bookies, outsiders winning one race after another in succession. There were many well-known turf personalities 

in evidence, among them being the Duke of Montrose, the Earls of Enniskillen and Cholmondeley, Viscount Villiers, Lords Hamilton of Dalzell, Sandhurst, Dundas, 

Falconer, and Grosvenor, Sir Robert Jardine, Sir Ernest Paget, Sir H. Randall, Sir J. Robinson, Sir Ernest Cassel, Sir Patrick Blake, and Sir Ernest Cochrane, 
Colonel G, Heneage, Major Braithwaite, and Mr. Arthur Jones 
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Debenham 
> Freebody. 


Vigmore Street. ee w 


Famous for over a Century 
2 for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 
yy 


FEATHER — 
NECKWEAR. 


No toilet is complete without 
some form of Neckwear, and 


Feather and Chiffon Wraps aré 


now extremely fashionable, as 
well as Ostrich Collars, and long 
Boas to match Gowns. 


OSTRICH 
} COLLAR 


(as sketch), made from real ostrich 
_tips, with silk cord tassel ends. 
In Black, White, Fraise, Nattier 
Blue, Grey, Mole. Also in 


numerous light shades. 


21/- 


Sent on approval. 


Pp 


New Spring Catalogue, 


profusely illustrated, sent post free. 


Good selection of genuine old Dressers, from £6 15 O 
A Large selection of Emme Old Mahogany Hanging and Gentlemen's Wardrobes. Gate 


Leg Tables. owry. ests. Oak Settles. Sets of airs. Genuine Old Sideboards. 
Bureaux. Tallboy Chests. Corner Washstands. 


STORY & TRIGGS, 


152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


DHE | TAT Bre 


By Special 
Appointment. 


BLOUSES 
AND 
SHIRTS. 


No section of 
our business 
is: more pro- 
gressive than 
the Blouse De- 
partment, Its 
success is due 
to exceptional 
taste and re- 
markable 
value. This 
season a large 
proportion of 
the Blouses 
and Shirts are 
stocked in 
Six, sizes, SO 
that very small 
and very stout 
figures can be 
fitted from 
stock, 


iadies' ei sicel ‘Shirt 


(as sketch), box-pleated, in sheer Irish Linen, to 
wear with fancy stocks,sleeves pleated to corres- 
pond. Stocked in six sizes, viz., 123, 13, 133, 


14, 144, and 15 inches. Sent on Approval. 


Debenham & Freebody, 
Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Famous for over a Century for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 
EE 


Catalogue 
Post Free. 
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Mrs. OLIVER, 
| 115, NEW BOND ST., W. 


Telephone: 1849 Mayfair. 


Country Hats, as above, made entirely of Straw, 


in all colours, 35/- 


Mrs. Oliver makes a Speciality of Country Hats 
of all kinds. 
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An Eventful Opening Week. 

INCOLN and Liverpool are past, and 
so the first week’s racing of the 
new season—a week that has pro- 
vided months of gossip and specu- 

lation during the winter—is now but a 
memory. How many mies have been 
shattered by stern reality! How many 
that pretended to be so wise before the 
start took place at Lincoln are now made 
to look foolish! Destiny has a stern and - 
unrelenting way of dealing with those that 
would anticipate her. One may reason- 
able argue, of course, that there are de- 
erees of foolishness. “The Syce,” for 
example, might plead the minimum degree 
in that he suggested Succour would win 
the Lincolnshire Handicap at a time when 
the horse was at long odds in the betting, 
whereas on the day the horse actually 
startéd first favourite: That conceivably 
showed some intelligent anticipation 
which even actual defeat does not quite 
banish. 


The Man in the Street Wins. 
AS a matter of fact Succour was not 
disgraced. He finished fifth after 
being somewhat hampered in the earlier 
stages of the race. Let us hope he will 
do us a good turn .a little later, when, 
mayhap, he will show to slightly more 
advantage over a longer course. When 
a horse wins a big handicap at 20 to 1 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that all 
classes of those that back horses are losers. 
The heavy professional backers no doubt 
are, but it is otherwise with thie little 
stay-at-home speculators, say, the indi- 
vidual for whom the Street Betting Act 
was passed into law. He likes to wager 
his half-crown on horses about the 20 to 1 


mark, and hence it is that many ol the smaller [ry of book- 

makers in the industrial centres of England were 
Duke of Sparta’s Lincolnshire Handicap: victory of 1909. When 
Victor Wild some years ago was winning big handicaps, scores 


of small. bookmakers were made 

bankrupt because of the losses they 

incurred over this horse’s victories. 
o 


Arranmore for Newbury. 
{ter his very creditable second 
in the race Arranmore ought 
certainly to-win the Newbury Spring 
Cup this week, in which he is 
ridiculously weighted at 6 st. 3 lb. 
Had he won at Lincoln last week 
it is quite likely that he would have 
also won at Newbury, his penalty 
notwithstanding. It would not 
surprise me were Mr. Joel tg put 
up a few pounds extra so that 
young Wootton’ can ride him at 
about 6 st. g Ib. The horse does, 
indeed, seem a certainty for the big 
race at Newbury, if there can be 
such a thing asa certainty in racing. 
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A Curious Circumstance. 
y the way, is it not a little curious 
that both first and second for 
the big race at Lincoln were bought 
out of selling races?) Arranmore 
cost Mr..Joel 800 guineas odd after 
winning a selling race at Newmarket 
Jast year and Duke of Sparta was 
claimed out of a selling race at 
Epsom after canine the colours 
of Lord Westbury and the Anglo- 


Indian owner-trainer, Mr. R. J. 
Farquharson. Duke of Sparta was 

recently. 
then known as Haloya and was 


thought fo be unreliable. He gave 


MR. JOHN NIGHTINGALL 


The well-known cross-country rider. The subject 

of our picture is the younger of four brothers and 

has shown all the family ability in the saddle. He 

rides for his elder brother, William, who is now 
a trainer and was a one-time famous rider 


“bitten” by 


CAPTAIN G PAYNTER ON CRECORA 


Winner of the open event at the Belvoir point-to-point races 
The whole-hearted enthusiasm displayed by Captain 
Paynter has made him an immense favourite with followers of 


the National Hunt sport 


vill 


: sport, 


Racing at Newbury. 
‘his week racing is taking place at Newbury, and I have 
already indicated that the Lincolnshire Handicap second, 
Arranmore, should most certainly win the cup. 
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flattering gallops when tried at. home, 
but would not reproduce the form on 
a racecourse. However, his new trainer, 
Alfred Sadler, jun., worked a transforma- 
tion, and now behold the change. The 
ex-selling plater with a changed name 
wins the Lincolnshire Handicap! He is 
owned by Mr. A. C. Mandaras, who is a 
Greek merchant unhappily afflicted with 
blindness. One would think that such an 
affliction would deprive one of any interest 
in such an eminently spectacular sport as 
hhorse-racing. Anotlier blind owner won 
the Cesarewitch in 1906. This was Mr. 
John Hill, whose good horse, Mintagon, 
gained a popular victory. 


The House of Sefton. 
Next perhaps to the house of Derby the 
most noteworthy supporter of racing 
at Liverpool has for a number of years 
past been the Earl of Selton. Of course, 
his mame is perhaps more prominently. 
associated with coursing than any -other 
for it is over ‘his land that the 
Waterloo Cup is decided every year. Still, 
the noble lord has an undoubted fondness 
for both steeplechasing and flat-racing, 
more perhaps- for the former than the 
latter. He was entertaining some friends 
for the meeting last week, and I very much 
hope that the time is not far distant 
when Lord Sefton may be. acclaimed on 
his native heath as it were as the owner 
of a Grand National winner. The house 
of Derby has won many Liverpool Cups. 
It is full time now that the present holder 
of the Sefton title had a measure of re- 
ward for the good he is doing to ‘sport 
generally in that part of the country. 
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Indeed, the 
thing seems too good to be satis- 
factorily :realised, especially when 
you can never get away from ‘the 
fact that the guardian angel of 
the bookmakers is a very loyal 
creature. Newbury for a young 
institution has made immense pro- 
gress. Quite apart from the fact 
that it has been well boomed in the 
press and has commanded splendid 
influence in high quarters the 
directorate has gone the right way 
about interesting racegoers. It is 
now the most up-to-date and enter- 
prising meeting we have, and 
thoroughly deserves the prosperous 
future it undoubtedly has in store. 
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Despised Outsiders. 
Reverting to Liverpool again, as 
so frequently occurs in im- 
portant races many despised outsiders 
have amazed their connections and 
the genera] public by annexing the 
createst of all steeplechases. Sala- 
mander, piloted by that famous 
amateur jockey, Mr. A. Goodman, 
was a 4o-to-1 chance when _ he 
won. Casse Téte and Disturbance 
were each quoted at 20 to i, and 
Regal, ridden-by the present New- 
market trainer, J. Cannon, who isa 
brother of the famous ex- jockey, 
“Tom” Cannon, was at 25’s. In 
1886-7-8 three outsiders in Old Joe, 
Gamecock, and Playfair proved 
successful at long odds. 


